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HE MADE A DISCOVERY. 

An Instance Where a Superabundance oi 
Knowledge Was Disastrous. 

“I hear a good deal about luck,” saic 
the oculist as he polished away at £ 
pair of eyeglasses and smiled in a sor 
rowful way, “but I don’t believe in it 
The man who has luck is the ma'« wlic 
don't make a fool of himself, as I die 
a year or two ago. If I’d had twe 
grains of sense in my head on an occa 
sion twenty months ago I’d have beer 
enjoying a soft snap to-day. 

"No it was’nt a ground floor specu 
lation,” he continued, after breathing 
on the glasses and holding them up tc 
the light. “I got a' letter from the 
President of one of the biggest rail 
roads in the country, asking me to cal. 
at his office. When I called I discov 
ered that he wanted to pay me $5,00( 
per year to test the employees of the 
road for color blindness. I closed witt 
the offer as quick as I could get my 
breath, and a day was named for me 
to bring up my samples and show the 
old gent the modus operandi of the 
thing. I was on hand when the horn 
arrived. I had all the colors ever usee 
about a railroad, and after looking 
them over the President sagaciously 
observed: 

“ ‘This green doesn’t seem to me tc 
be quite as deep as our signals, bui 
perhaps it will answer well enough.’ 

“I turned to him, and I hope to drog 
dead in my tracks if he wasnt looking 
at the brightest kind of red—the dan 
ger signal, you know! 

“You mean this,” I said as I pointec 
to the deep green. 

“ ‘No, sir, I mean this,’ he replied, as 
he put his finger on the red. 

“Ah, me!” sighed the oculist, “but 
what a fool I made of myself! Tin 
President of that big railroad eouldn’i 
tell red from green, nor blue from 
white, and I was ass enough to givt 
it away that he was color-blind. P 
was only between us two, but he flew 
mad and called me an impostor anc 
an idiot, and I was virtually kickec 
out of his office.” ^ 

“You ought have lied about it,” was 
remarked. 

“I ought to have kept my moutt 
shut and never said a word. It was 
nothing to me whether he could tell 
the color of his hat or not, but it was 
a heap to him to learn that he’d beer 
married for thirty years and didn’i 
know whether his wife had black 
hair or red.” 


A WILD SLEIGH RIDE. 


This boy was 15 years old in 1777, 
when General Burgoyne started from 
Canada for Albany, and his name was 
David Spafford. He lived with his 
father and mother and two little sis¬ 
ters on a farm away up in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, where the win¬ 
ters are long and the snow sometimes 
lies four feet deep for weeks at a time. 
I myself have known the weather to 
be so cold there that ice formed in 
the river more than six feet thick. 

It was about the middle of August, 
1777, that a message came to Mr. 
Spafford’s farm ana told how Bur¬ 
goyne had been traveling southward 
from Canada with thousands of Brit¬ 
ish regulars and many hundreds of 
Indian allies who were wild with de¬ 
sire to kill, scalp and burn. The mes¬ 
sengers added that one of the savages 
a warrior so tall and heavy as to be a 
giant, and known as the Wyandet 
Panther, had murdered the beautiful 
daughter of a Scotch clergyman, Jen¬ 
ny McCrea, who was visiting a friend 
at Fort Edward. 



THE INDIAN SEEMED TO LEAP OFF HIS 
BOARD INTO THE AIR. 

After this act General Burgoyne had 
lost control of his Indians, and in 
small bands they were overrunning 
the country. Mr. Spafford must come 
at once and join a company of Ver¬ 
mont farmers, who, under Colonel 
Stark, were going to protect their 
homes and drive Indians and Hes¬ 
sians alike from the country. So Mr. 
Spafford went, and was badly wound¬ 
ed at the battle of Bennington. After 
that he was taken home and stayed 
until winter came, when he insisted 
that his wife £ /1 daughter should go 
to make a long visit in a large town 
some twenty miles away. 

Thus it happened that when New 


Year’s Day came David Spafford and 
his father were living alone in the 
farm house, taking care of the horses 
and cows, and hoping each morning 
that word would | be brought that 
peact had been declared. 

One night while they were in bed 
tliev heard a man shouting and kick¬ 
ing at the door. David jumped up 
and let him in. He was a farmer 
who lived five or six miles further in 
the mountains. His clothing was torn 
and his face was covered with blood, 
and he had snowshoes on his feet. 

“1 can’t stop!” he cOed out. “I 
only came to let you know that In¬ 
dians have burned my house and mur¬ 
dered all my family, and I am now 
fleeing for my life. They will soon be 
here and you must start at once!” 

Then he turned and sped into the 
darkness again. For a moment David 
stood as if stunned. The awful news 
completely terrified him; but no time 
was to be lost. He glanced up the 
mountainside and the clouds away off 
glared with the reflection of the burn¬ 
ing buildings. The lad knew it would 
be simply impossible for his father to 
escape on snowshoes, for his wounds 
had left him so stiff in both legs that 
he could scarcely walk about the 
house. Yet something must be done 
at once. 

In such a time one’s wits work 
quickly, and David Spafford had wits 
to spare. He suddenly remembered 
that he had a pair of snowshoes exact¬ 
ly like those worn by the man who 
gave the alarm. So he worked rapid¬ 
ly and put on the mowshoes and ran 
back and forth between the house and 
the barn several tiroes, making half a 
dozen tracks in the snow. The he 
took the horses and cows out of the 
b irn and laid the w mp on them so 
vigorously that they ran out toward 
the road as fast as t* ey could go. By 
this time Mr. Spa*md haa managed 
to dress himself. 

“Good!” he said to 1 is son. “Now do 
do you think you cem cany me to the 
barn T' 

“I’ll try,” David replied, and taking 
his father on his back like a sackmf 
fl mi he suceeded in getting him into 
the barn and buried >n the hay mow. 

“Its growing colder,” said Mr. Spaf¬ 
ford, “and if the crust keeps hardening 
on the snow we have one chance of 
escape. Haul the bobsled across the 
the barn floor until it is just in front 
of that door in the rear, then 
bring our guns here and hide yourself 
in the hay beside me. It’s a slim 
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chance and a big risk, t)nt it is the only 
one, if we want to save our scalps!” 

“I see your idea!” the boy cried, and 
he did as he was told. Father and son 
had lain there, buried in the hay, scar¬ 
cely half an hour when, through a 
chink in the barn, they saw seven In¬ 
dian warriors surrounding the house. 
The savages staggered and some of 
them fairly reeled, for they had swal¬ 
lowed so much rum as to be quite 
drunk. Several had bloody scalps 
dangling from their belts. 

“I had scarcely hoped for it,” Mr. 
Spafford wdiispered, but they are so 
drunk they can hardly follow the trail 
of the snowshoes, and maybe we will 
outwit them after all.” 

After staggering around the house 
some of the Indians went inside, while 
others came toward the barn; but after 
glancing at the empty stalls they re¬ 
joined their fellows, who set up a loud 
shouting . Pretty soon two or three of 
them rolled out of the house a cask of 
New England rum, and knocked the 
head in and commenced to drink heav¬ 
ily. Then some more pulled two or 
three feather beds out into the moon¬ 
light, and ripping them open with their 
knives, commenced to throw the feath¬ 
ers up into the air, dancing and sing¬ 
ing, and every few minutes drinking 
again and again of the rum One after 
another of the savages became so in¬ 
toxicated as to fall down in the snow, 
and ilien they rolled over and over in 
the feathers which stuck to their 
bodies, until finally every one of 
the band lay there, stupified with liq¬ 
uor, unable to move hand or foot. 

All this time David and his father, 
hidden in the hay, scarcely dared to 
breathe, for fear of betraying them¬ 
selves, but now had come the moment 
for action. 

“We can’t tell how many of the sav¬ 
ages may be coming along, so we dare 
not kill these, although it would be an 
easy matter,” said Mr. Spafford. “Its 
almost daylight, too, and we must be 
moving. Open the rear door, David, 
and push the bobsled out on the snow 
—I guess the crust is thick enough to 
bear it now. Then help me down, and 
we will make one desperate effort to 
get away.” 

The brave boy crawled noiselessly 
down from the haymow and did as he 
was bid. He placed a quantity of straw 
in the sleigh and wrapped his father 
up in a buffalo robe, for the cold was 
intense. Then he stepped in himself, 
as he did so giving a slight push with 
one foot. The sleigh moved slowly, but 
soon gathered momentum, for back of 
the barn was a steep valley running 
down for five miles to the'frozen river; 
and in all that sweep there was not a 
t ;ree, or a stump sticking up above the 
snow, for all had been burned off in 
a great forest fire years previous. 

Within half a minute the sleigh 
seemed to leap forward like a deer, 
and then it shot down the mountain¬ 
side with the speed of an express 
train. The noise made by the whirring 
runners on the hardened snow aroused 
some of the Indians, and hastening 
through the barn they saw the escape. 
Two of the savages fired their musk¬ 
ets at David, who was standing up in 
the sleigh and was "steering it, but they 
were so drunk that their bullets went 
wide of the mark. A third seized 
a long board, and with a fiend¬ 
ish yell threw himself on it head¬ 
long, as a boy nowadays will throw 
himself on a sled. This huge, painted, 
shrieking savage came sliding down 
the hillside at amazing speed, but he 
could not catch up with the heavier 
sleigh. Still he was so near that Mr. 
Spafford dared to take no chances; and 


resting his jniisket on fhe seat of the 
sled, he aimed it and pulled the trig¬ 
ger. There was a puff of smoke, a 
loud report, and a horrible yell, and 
the Indian seemed to leap off his board 
into the air, half turning as he did so; 
and when he struck the snow again, 
rolling over and over until he came to 
a full stop, and lay there dead, his dark 
body outstretched on the white crust. 

“Did you hit him, faher?” asked Da¬ 
vid. He spoke with difficulty, for he 
was continually exerting his full 
strength in guiding the bounding 
sleigh and could not afford to look 
back for an instant. 

“Yes, and he is done for, my son.” 

Then both were silent. On, and on, 
sped the sleigh down the mountain¬ 
side, and to David the snow had a 
curious appearance. It seemed as if 
he were sitting still while the great 
mass rushed by him uphill. But the 
cold, cutting wind in his face was so 
strong as to dispel this illusion. It al¬ 
most took away his breath. One mile, 
two miles, three, four, five, they went, 
until the river was reached, and then 
came the most dangerous place of all, 
for the sleigh leaped off the bank .and 
fell a yard below to the ice. But it 
landed right side up, and by good luck 
there was a clear space of ice straight 
across where the wind had swept a 
broad path in the snow. In far less 
time than it takes to tell of it the 
sleigh had skimmed over to the oppos¬ 
ite bank, and there its occupants met 
a party of farmer soldiers and lumber 
men who had heard of the raid from 
the messenger on snowshoes, and had 
started to rescue them. But David 
and his father had rescued themselves, 
so they borrowed a horse to take their 
sleigh forward to the town where Mrs. 
Spafford and her little girls were stay¬ 
ing, and the company of rangers hast¬ 
ened on in pursuit of the Indians. 


Three Great Men. 



Two ’-ides of the Question. 


Willie Strutt wps playing with the 
Timbs boys. His mother called him. 

“Willie don’t you know' those are bad 
boys for you to play with?” 

“Y T es mother,” said Willie, “I know 
that, but then I am a good boy for 
them to play with.” 

A Long-Felt, Want 

Tom—I saw a nickel-in-the-slot ma¬ 
chine to-day that will tell whether a 
man is in love or not. 

Jack—Well, the inventor ought tc 
make a fortune out of it. Most any 
man will gladly give up a nickel to find 
out whether it is love or dyspepsia thal 
ails him. 


Ton Many A Irf-adv 

“But could you bring yourself tc 
marry a woman who ^moked cigaret¬ 
tes?” they asked the young man whc 
had insisted that women had a right tc 
smoke if they chose. 

“No. I have enough people begging 
my cigarettes now.” 
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Just a Tiittle Wrong. 

. There is a lad of tender years out 
West who is inordinately fond of con¬ 
undrums, and resembles Oliver Twist 
in his capacity for asking for more. 

The other day his mother, driven to 
desperation, gave him the time-honor¬ 
ed one about an old man being like ’a 
dog’s tail, on account of being “in¬ 
firm.” 9 

The youngster did not understand at 
first, and had to have the thing ex¬ 
plained to him, but having at last 
caught on, he was delighted, and im¬ 
mediately flew up to his grandfather 
to puzzle him with the same question. 

Of course this was a model grandpa, 
who is always ignorant in the right 
place, and after much wild guessing 
he had to oe told, whereat the young¬ 
ster yelled out: “Because it sticks 
tight, grandpa; because it sticks 
tight!” and was immensely pleased 
with the heartiness of grandpa’s laugh. 


Bolling Water in a Paper Box. 

Here are two tricks based upon the 
conducting power of metals, and the 
power of absorption of heat by water: 
One may take a small but powerful 
alcohol lamp and stand it on the table. 
An ordinary playing card with the 
edges bent up has a piece of lead about 




BOILING WATER IN A PAPER BOX. 

as large as a half a dollar put in the 
center. This card is then held directly 
over the flame of the lamp and in a 
few minutes the lead is melted and the 
card is not injured in the least. 

The last and neatest experiment of 
all is to boil water in a paper box. A 
little paper~bbx is folded as all school 
children know how, into a square box 
about an inch deep and two square. 
Cords are fastened to the corners and 
a piece of stick passed through so that 
it will hang perfectly level. Eight the 
alcohol lamp and fill the little box with 
water and suspend it directly above 
the flame about three inches higher. 
In a few minutes the water will boil 
and send up a miniature cloud of 
steam without harm to the box. This 
requires some experience as to the 
proper distance it should be held from 
the flame, and it is well to have the 
lamp in a good-sized dish in case the 
performer should be careless enough 
to upset the box or a string pull out. 


The Street Cars of Manila. 

All the street cars in the city of Man¬ 
illa were made in America. The open 
cars are 13 feet 6 inches long over 
dashers and have a seating capacity of 
twenty passengers.^ These cars are 
drawn by Philippine horses, which are 
about the size of ft Newfoundland dog, 
and it was, therefore, necessary to 
make them extremely light and at the 
same time of the required strength. 
The street railway company is known 
as the Transvias c -i Filipinas 

T>o* ;, t forget that an ounce o* silence 
is better than a po.rnd of explanation. 
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MY LEAF BOATS. 


I like it here beside the brook 
When all the leaves are brown. 

I sit here on the bank and look 
Where they come sailing down. 

They’re dry and twisted now, yon 
know, 

And float upon the stream, 

And as I sit and watch them go 
Like little boats they seem. 

One end is always curled up high 
Just like a little sail. 

And when a breeze comes whisking by 
They scud before the gale. 

, ' i 

I watch them sail and sail away 

And disappear from sight. 

And by and by they’ll reach the bay 
Where ships are sailing white. 

And what will all my vessels think 
When they get out to sea? 

For some will sail and some will sink, 
But none come back to me. 

—A. B. P. 


DRUMSTICK STRATEGY. 


Small Boy Evolves a Plot Worthy of a 
Statesman. 

A little boy dropped his drumstick 
into a well. In vain he entreated his 
parents, the gardener, the footman, the 
coachman, the cook, the housemaid to 
go down into the well to recover his 
drumstick. In his distress a brilliant 
expedient occurred to Master Tommy 
—he secretly carried off all the plate 
from the sideboard, and threw it into 
the well. 

Great was the consternation when 
the plate was missed, and an active 
search for the robbers took place. In 
the midst of the alarm and the confu¬ 
sion Master Tommy ran with the news 
that he had found the plate. “Where?” 
was the cry. “Down the well,” replied 
Tommy. “I saw it quite plain shining 
at the bottom—spoons, ladles, bread 
baskets, salvers, and all.” 

The housemaid hurried to the well, 
at the bottom of which, sure enough, 
the plate was seen. A ladder was pro¬ 
cured, a servant descended and the 
plate was brought up. Just before the 
last article was fished up Master Tom¬ 
my whispered to him: “John, please 
bring up my drumstick when you go 
down for the soup ladle.” 

Pelican Versus Buck. 

In Kew Gardens, in London, in the 
presence of a considerable number of 
spectators, an affair of honor was set¬ 
tled between a pelican and a duck. 

The birds had had words together, so 
to speak, and the pelican determined 
that the next best thing to making the 
duck eat his words was to eat the duck. 
So, after a little thrust and parry on 
the water, he made for the smaller bird, 
and snapped it into his pouch. 

Then a battle royal began inside the 


pouch of the pelican. The duck strug¬ 
gled, kicked, quacked and occasionally 
managed to get a leg or a wing outside, 
while his captor threw his beak high in 
the air, then dipped it into the water, 
and kept it there, as if trying to suffo¬ 
cate or drown its enemy. 

At last the duck got his head and one 
wing out, and then with a magnificent 
effort, managed to get entirely free. 
Once again on the water the duck de¬ 
clined further combat and fled, while 
the pelican remained, looking as if hon¬ 
or were thoroughly satisfied. 


Cheap Aqmariulu Stock. 

Some of the rarer Japanese goldfish 
cost many dollars each, but some small 
goldfish can be bought for five cents 
each. This is the lowest price for a 
goldfish, but there are other small 
fishes for aquarium uses that can be 
bought cheaper still. Little catfish, an 
inch or two in length, can be bought 
three for five cents. Tiny rockfiah, 
which are hardy and long-lived in cap¬ 
tivity, can be bought for the same pries, 
and so can little silverfish. Three little 
lizards can be bought for five cents. 

This small and cheap aquarium stock 
is bought both for home aquariums and 
to give life and variety to larger aquar¬ 
iums. 

The Young Princes. 

When driving out with the nurses, 
Prince Albert of York occupies the 
place d’honneur in the barouche, and 
Princess Victoria of York Sits on the 
head nurse’s lap. The prince often 
wears a white serge suit and white 
hussar cap with a white busby, and 
gravely returns the salute of any one 
who acknowledges the baby couple. 
The position of “eldest line” is strictly 
adhered to, even in the nursery ar¬ 
rangements. 

Poison Parts of Snakes. 

All poisonous serpents have movable 
fangs, which are found in the upper 
jaw, and when not in use close up like 
the blade of a penknife. 

At the base of every poison-fang 
there are numerous germs of others, 
and the fang, if broken or lost, is re¬ 
placed ini a few weeks by the growth 
of another. 

Mice That Spin Like Tops. 

Japan has a breed of mice which are 
a puzzle to naturalists. At different 
periods of the day they whirl round 
and round for hours at a time. If a per¬ 
son should lift a mouse when it ir 
whirling, the animal will resume it: 
whirling the moment it is set down. 

She Squeaked. 

Little Mary was discovered one dsjj 
by her mother vigorously applying flyj 
oil can to the kitten’s mouth. On be¬ 
ing reproved, she replied: “Why, man*, 
ma, kitty squeaks so awfully when I 
pull her tail.” 

The Art of Style. 

“I wish,” said the young man who 
was writing a speech, “that I could 
think of the word that I want.” 
-“What kind of a word is it?” asked 
his wife. 

“Something that means cutthroat, 
robber and villain. Its got to be a 
word of at least four syllables, because 
I want it to be a polished sarcasm.”— 
Washington Star. 


These Industrious Little FelL-ws Fly Jiany 
Miles to Secure Their Stores. 

Down in Mexico there lives a Wood¬ 
pecker who stores his nuts and acorns 
in the hollow stalks of the yuccas and 
magueys. These hollow stalks are sep¬ 
arated by the joints into several cav¬ 
ities, and the sagacious bird has some¬ 
how found this out, and bores a hole 
at the upper end of each joint and an¬ 
other at the lower, through which to 
extract acorns when wanted. Then it 
fills up the stalks solidly and leaves its 
stores there until needed, safe from the 
depredations of any thievish bird or 
four footed animal. 

The first place in which this curious 
habit was observed was on a hill in 
the midst of a desert. The hill was cov¬ 
ered with yuccas and magueys, but the 
nearest oak trees were thirty miles 
away, and so it was calculated, these 
industrious birds had to make a flight 
of sixty miles for each acorn stowed 
thus in the stalks! 

An observer of birds remarks: 
“There are several strange features to 
be noticed in these facts: the provi¬ 
dent instinct which prompts this bird 
to lay by stores of provisions for the 
winter, the great distance traversed to 
collect a kind of food so unusual for 
its race, and its seeking in a place so 
remote from its natural abode a store¬ 
house so remarkable.” 

Can instinqt alone teach, or have ex¬ 
perience and reason taught these birds 
that, far better than the bark of trees 
or crevices in rocks or any other hfding 
place are these hidden cavities they 
make for themselves with the hollow 

i 

stems of distant plants? 

This we cannot answer. But we do 
know that one of the most remarkable 
birds in our country is this California 
Woodpecker, and that he is well en¬ 
titled to his Mexican name of el car- 
pintero—the carpenter bird.—Ex¬ 
change. 

Signs of Intellect. 

“What’s the reason you’re so care¬ 
less in dress of late, and why do you 
never wear your hair in that pretty 
style I used to admire?” asked the 
husband who liked to spend his even¬ 
ings at home. 

“I am preparing a lecture,” replied 
the wife, “on the “Dawn of Esthetic 
Life.’ ’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Lacked Experience. 

“Am I to understand,” said the un¬ 
successful candidate, “that you accuse 
me of having used money in the Legis¬ 
lature ?” 

“No,” answered Senator Sorghum, 
with a pitying smile. “You didn’t use 
money. You just wasted it.”—Washing¬ 
ton Star. 


A Terrifying Bream. 

“I’d never go to sleep ag’in if I thort 
I’d have a ’nother nightmare like 
that,” sighed the weary hobo. 

“Was it horrible?” 

“The horriblest ever. I dreamed I 
wor a keg of hard cider and wor’ a- 
workin’.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Gettins: Near It. 

Little Mike—How d’yez pronounce 
“u-n-i-q-u-e,” sorr? 

McLubberty—“U-ni-quee,” av coorse. 
Little Mike—Phwot does it mane? 
McLubberty—Whey, a uniquee is a 
bapte thot has but wan horn.—Judge. 
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WHAT JOE HID KNOW. 


Joe Coveil was just beginning to have 
a really good time with the Centerville 
boys. He was supposed to be paying a 
visit to his Uncle Frank and Aunt Em¬ 
meline, but he really put in the day 
finding out how different Centerville 
was from New York, and how like boys 
are the world over. Nice boys in Cen¬ 
terville went barefoot and he didn’t 
have to tease Aunt Emmeline at all to 
let him do so. But, of course, when it 
comes to getting in the shade of the 
Carmichael barn and bragging there 
could be no doubt that New York ex¬ 
ceeded Centerville, and Joe kept Will 
and Alexander Carmichael and 
“Hooky” Gibbs and Fred Myers and 
Hen Thomas as much entranced as 
Marco Polo did the people of his day 
and time with his stories about the far 
east. 

Hen Thomas wasn’t at all pleased. It 
may be because he was the biggest and 
was just about the age when he 
thought he was the smartest. He had 
been undisguisedly admired by the 
other hoys till Joe Coveil came. 

“Ye-es,” sneered Hen, “I’ve heard 
you make your brags before. W ha (Ida 
you tink, fellers? He says that in New 
York the houses is so close together ’at 
they tech each other!” 

“They do so!” protested Joe. 

“Geddout!” scorned all the boys to¬ 
gether. 

Joe had his blood up, and there 
would have been a regular quarrel then 
and tllere if “Monkey” Reynolds had 
not come along at that moment and 
held up two fingers, which everybody 
knows means, “Let's go swimmin’.” 

They all trooped off, forgetting the 
dispute. Joe was as glad as anybody 
that they were going swimming. That 
was a sport in which he was not to be 
beaten. Fie was at the head of the 
class there. He knew tricks in swim¬ 
ming that none of the boys in Center¬ 


ville knew. As a diver none of them 
could come up to him, and he could do 
“the steamboat” and “tread water*” 
and all the regulation acts, besides be¬ 
ing a swift and enduring swimmer with 
the sailor stroke. 

Joe got to telling about the surf at 
Long Branch and the undertow and the 
tides and all, when Hen Thomas, who 
loved to torment smaller boys, slipped 
up behind him and pushed him under 
water in the middle of a word. Joe 
came up gasping and choking and full 
of wrath. He shot water with Ms hol¬ 
low palm into Hen's face. 

The big fellow gasped for breath, but 
he dragged Joe out where it was deeper 
and held him under until Joe’s head 
rung and his ribs nearly burst in the 
effort not to breathe. There was some¬ 
thing like jealousy 'growing in Hen 
Thomas’ heart and a wild sense of 
wrong raging in Joe’s. 

He and the others made for the bank 
where their clothes were. 

“Let’s go away and leave him,” said 
Will Carmichael. “I know a place down 
by the copperas banks, a little further 
down stream, that’s pretty near as deep 
as this. We’ll wade across where the 
little island is and go swimming on the 
other side.” 

They started off, all but “Hooky” 
Gibbs. Either he didn’t want to come 
with them, or he was afraid of Hen 
Thomas. 

They had crossed the river from the 
side Hen Thomas was on and trotted 
on homeward, meaning to cross by the 
covered bridge. They followed the nar¬ 
row path, winding in and out among 
the bushes on the banks, and as they 
chattered along Will Carmichael called 
out: “Cheese it, fellows! What’s that 
hallowing?” 

“Help! Help! He’s drowning! 
Browning!” It was “Hooky” Gibbs’ 
shrill voice. 

They ran up stream toward the Syca¬ 
more swimming hole. Gibbs was out 
in the stream up to his waist pointing 
to the deep hole and shrieking. 

As they ran Joe tore off his clothes, 
and as they got opposite where Gibbs 
stood shivering and crying, he dashed 
in, swimming his swiftest stroke. 

“He’s down there about,” moaned 
Gibbs. “He said he had a cramp.” Joe 
dived down, but fetched nothing. Again 
and again he came up, shook the water 
out of his eyes and nostrils, took a good 
long breath and fought his way to the 
bottom against the buoyant waters. 
They roared and thundered in his ears 
and made the red sparks come in his 
eyes as he strove to see in the dull cur¬ 
rent. His foot slipped on something 
soft. It felt like flesh. Instantly he 
stooped and slipped his hand under the 
body and strove to lift it to the sur¬ 
face. 

But Thomas was caught in some 
weed or Was clutching it, Joe never 
knew which. It took a wrench to dis¬ 
lodge him, and when it seemed he could 
stand it no longer the body came up, 
scarcely heavier than the water, and 
Joe got the breath he was dying for. 

Joe clutched Thomas’ long foretop, 
and swam for the side of the river 
nearest where the other boys were. 
Fred Myers and Sandy Carmichael 
stripped and plunged in to give hand 


when they saw him rise to the surface. 

“Reynolds!” gasped Joe, between* 
breaths, “light—a fire—quick!” 

Reynolds and Will Carmichael began 
frantically to gather up dried leaves 
and dead grass and last year’s weeds 
into a bonfire, that sent up its first 
wreath and crackling blaze as the Toud 
splashing of the boys’ feet in the shal¬ 
lows announced that they had brought 
their burden to land. 

“0, he’s deadf He’s dead!” whim¬ 
pered Reynolds, when he saw how 
stark and ghastly the white figure look¬ 
ed. 

“He will he if von don’t do some¬ 
thing!” said Joe. “Make that fire burn 
fast, and get some darnicks as big as 
your two fists in there to heat.” 

Reynolds had get the stones in the 
fire and was alternately fanning the 
blaze and piling on the fuel a handful 
at a time, so as not to smother it out. 

“We want something to cover him. 
with,” said Joe.“ Now, Fred, don’t you 
let go his tongue. Will, you rub bis 
hands. Sandy, you take Ms feet. 0„ 
harder! Harder! Rub harder! Rey¬ 
nolds, as soon as you get those stones 
hot let me know.” In the meantime 
Joe was kneeling astride the prostrate 
body. He pressed both hands on the 
floating ribs till the air gushed out of 
the throat. Then relaxing the pres¬ 
sure, he let the elastic ribs- spring back 
and the air rush in. Again and again* 
and yet again, with regular ^movements* 
as if one were inhaling and exhaling 
deeply. He listened for the heart beat. 

No sound. 

“They’re hot!” cried Reynolds. 

“Roll ’em over Here,” answered Joe. 
Reynolds took sticks, and partly by 
tonging them and partly by pushing 
them, got two hot stones at Thomas’ 
feet. “Wrap ’em up in something, so* 
they won’t lose their heat too fast. 
Keep his feet covered up. Now, get 
two more up here by his armpits. And! 
tell Gibbs over there to stop crying and 
go for the doctor!” 

Reynolds shouted across the darken¬ 
ing river to the scared boy to run for 
Dr. McDowell, and to be sure and tel?, 
him to come over by the covered! 
bridge. 

“I’m not going to give it up for a, 
whole hour yet,” promised Joe. “I’ve 
heard of people working longer than 
that aiid still rescuing drowned per¬ 
sons. I’ve heard of them working four 
hours. Get some more hot stones? Put 
’em where you can. It’s better to burn, 
him than to let him die.” 

Joe steadily pumped air into the 
lungs of Thomas, pressure—rest; relax: 
—rest. In the quiet evening air 
they heard the thunder of a horse’s 
hoofs trotting in the covered bridge 
and then the crash of buggy wheels 
striking the gravel of the road outside. 

A feeble flutter made itself felt under 
the fingers of Joe’s right hand. 

“Hooray!” shrilled Joe, and the oth¬ 
ers joined in the chorus^as they chafed 
at the flesh, now beginning to lose a 
little of its chill. 

Just then there came a crashing 
through the underbrush, and Dr. Mc¬ 
Dowell ran down to where the excited 
boys were. 

“Good! Good!” he cried when he 
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saw what had been done. "7ou are boys 
out of ten thousand. There’s mighty 
little left for me to do.” 

“Dress him the best way you can, 
now.” 

They were getting him into his 
clothes when Henry’s eyes opened, 
closed and then opened again. He saw 
Joe' Coveil. It seemed to anger him. 
He snarled, “You think you’re smart, 
don’t you?” 

“Don’t you mind him,” said Dr. Mc¬ 
Dowell. “You boys know how to make 
a saddle by crossing your wrists. That’s 
right. Now carry him right through 
there and I’ll take him home in my 
buggy. Don’t you mind him, my boy,” 
he said, putting his arm around Joe. 
“He’ll be all right when he knows what 
you’ve done for him.” 

And so he was. There was nothing 
Henry Thomas would not do for Joe 
Covell, and the very next day Mr. 
Thomas himself brought Joe a beauti¬ 
ful poney and said: “This is yours. I 
wish I could give you more. I hope 
you’ll put it to as good use as what you 
do know.” 


A Novel Craft. 

Two mechanics of East Oakland, Cal., 
have constructed and patented a novel 
craft designed for use on the Yukon 
River, and which they claim can travel 
as speedily on ice and snow. The boat 
consists of two long tubes of aluminum, 
provided with a rudder and double 
runners for use when the boat is pro¬ 
pelled over the ice or snow-covered 
ground. The motive power is the same 
as on a bicycle, scoop-formed pedals 
working in water, and the same can 
also be used on the ice and snow-cover¬ 
ed ground in addition to rubber-tired 
wheels. 


Servia’H Drum. 

In the Servian army the big drum is 
fixed on a two-wheeled cart, which is 
drawn by a large trained dog. The 
drummer walks behind the cart. 

Eg-g- Plants Hard to Urow, 

Of all the vegetables which come 
into the summer market the most diffi¬ 
cult to raise is the egg plant, and for 
this reason few truckers care to take 
the trouble with them. Few people in 
the city really know how an egg plant 
grows. The general impression is that 
it grows egg upward on a stock like the 
cauliflower and there are some who be¬ 
lieve it grows in the ground like a tur¬ 
nip. In fact, it grows on a bush with 
a large leaf, and is never so large as 
a tomato-vine. The plants must be 
raised in a hotbed and set out in May 
and require more than ordinary care. 
A slight rain will sometimes cause all 
the eggs to rot and occasionally they 
rot without any rain. One egg in half 
a dozen fit for the market is a good 

average. __ 

Glass in Manila. 

The best houses in the city of Manila 
are of stone and are handsome resi¬ 
dences. Glass is not used for the win¬ 
dows, which are glazed with translu¬ 
cent oyster shells. 

Wild Beasts of India. 

Official statistics for British India 
alone show that about 21,000 people 
and 90,000 domestics animals are kill¬ 
ed there every year by wild beasts. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


A kitten went a~walking 
One morning in July, 

And idly fell a-talking 

With a great big butterfly, 

The kitten’s tone was airy, 

The butterfly would scoff; 

When there came along a fairy 
Who whisked his wings right off. 
And then—for it is written 
Fairies can do such things— 
Upon the startled kitten 

She stuck the yellow wings. 

The kitten felt a quiver, 

She rose into the air 
Then flew down to the river 
To view her image there. 

With fear her heart was smitten, 
And she began to cry, 

“Am 1 a butter-kitten? 

Or just a kitten-fly?” 

THE EDUCATED FLY. 


Manner in Which Two Boys Can Perform a 
Wonderful Feat of Magic. 

The educated fly travels across a 
marked mirror to any number or let¬ 
ter called for. The trick is explained 
by the illustrations. The mirror, which 
rests on an easel, is divided by the 
magician into twenty-eight squares, 
and a number and letter are written in 
each. The mirror is first removed 
from the easel for inspection, and is 



HOW THE TRICK IS DONE. 


then placed on the floor, resting against 
the easel. At this point a boy crawls 
behind the mirror and lets down the 
wooden back of the easel, which serves 
for a shelf seat for the boy after the 
mirror has been restored to its place. 
A cloth at the back of fhe easel behind 
the mirror space conceals the boy when 
he climbs to his perch on the shelf. 
The cloth is numbered and lettered in 
duplicate of the mirror, and the boy is 
armed with a powerful magnet. The 
fly is of cork, with an iron core, which 
is set flat against the glass in a lowered 
corner of the mirror, where it is held 
by the magnet. It is evident from this 
- arrangement that by moving the mag¬ 
net to the square called for the fly will 
be seen to travel to exactly the same 
spot. 

Getting Ahead of Queen Victoria. 

Little Prince Alexander, the eldest son 
of the dead Prince Henry, husband of 
Princess Beatrice, of England, has al¬ 
ways been noted, from his earliest 
childhood, for bartering proclivities. 
He lends marbles and tops at interest to 
his cousins, the little Connaughts, and,, 
on one occasion, got up quite a little 
corner in dolls, which he succeeded in 


purchasing at a great reduction from 
his small Albany cousins. 

The other day he received a present 
of one sovereign ($5) from his mother, 
an^, having quickly spent it, applied 
for the second. He was gently chided 
for his extravagance, but, unabashed, 
wrote to his grandmamma. The Queen 
had been warned of the financial em¬ 
barrassment, and she replied in the 
same strain of remonstrance, whereup¬ 
on the Prince responded: 

“Dearest Grandmamma: I received 
your letter, and hope you will not 
think I was disappointed because you 
could not send menny money. It was 
very kind of you to give me good ad¬ 
vice. I sold your letter for £4 10s.” 

Cat Commits Suicide. 

Grieved over the loss of her little 
ones, Tounette, a beautiful black An¬ 
gora cat, put an end to her life most 
strangely. 

Her litter of kittens were drowned, 
being very much in the way, and when 
Tounette returned her grief at their 
absence knew no bounds. 

Going to the top floor of the tene¬ 
ment house the cat acted in a peculiar 
manner. 

She looked down, pondered a while, 
then deliberately leaped over and was 
dashed to death oil the pavement be¬ 
low. 

A cat always falls on its feet, but 
Tounette’s head struck first, for she de¬ 
liberately . doubled up her feet and 
would not be saved. 

The Caterpillars Muscles. 

The common caterpillar has more 
than two hundred muscles. 

An Aquarium in the Bouse. 

An aquarium in the house is becom¬ 
ing popular among fashionable people. 
Especially is it in favor in homes 
where there are children or invalids, as 
it not only gives object lessons in nat¬ 
ural history, but serves to amuse and 
please. Aquariums are sold by the bird 
lealers, and may be beautifully stocked 
with goldfish, the minnow, perch, suck¬ 
er, shiner and carp, all of whom thrive 
well together. Newts are very interest¬ 
ing, too, as there comes a time when 
:hey shed their skin and swallow it, 
md surprise the little ones by losing 
i leg and having another grow in its 
place in a short time. Plants must be 
secured, of course, as they furnish the 
oxygen for the life of the little water- 
Iwellers, and are in turn nourished by 
;he carbonic gas which the animals 
supply. The snail should not be forgot¬ 
ten, as it is a part of the economy of 
aature, and performs the scavenger’s 
part very well i.n eating off the dis¬ 
eased portion of the plants. Starwort, 
milfoil, oxheart, sweet flag and brook 
mosses are the plants best suited to a 
kesh-water aquarium. 


Sparrowhawk is Speedy. 

When the sparrowhawk is swooping 
lown on its prey it cleaves space at the 
speed of 150 miles an hour. 

Some insects are in a state of ma¬ 
turity thirty minutes after birth. 

Pumice-Stone Boat. 

A lifeboat made of pumice-stone has 
been tested. It continued afloat with 
a load even when full of water. 
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PLAINT OF A BOY. 


I don’t see why it's ’spected of boys, 

To be just as quiet as mice, 

When everything that’s a-growin’ 
Don’t sit still an’ be so purcise! 

( 

i 

The corn is always a wavin’ 

At the oats across the way; 

And I know when I’ve bin a-fishin\ 
That the streams sing all the day. 

Fact everything keeps a movin’, 

An’ a-makin’ lots of noise, 

An’ the birds sing just as plain like, 
“Come, have lots of fun, little boys!” 

An’ even the little boy sunbeams 
That coime from away up in the sky, 
Always dance! An’ they never get 
scolded 

Or put in the corner to cry. 

An’ I don’t see why it’s ’spected of hoys 
To be just as quiet as mice, 

When everything what’s a-growin’ 
Don’t sit still an’ be so purcise! 

—Annella Gilmore. 

BOB’S FRIEND JIM. 


To many people the jigglety-jogglety, 
jigglety-jog night is as soporific in its 
effect as counting imaginary sheep 
jumping over imaginary fences, or say¬ 
ing one’s prayers backward. The 
through express from Florida to New 
York had kept up this music steadily 
and rythmically for some hours. The 
occupants of the sleeper Oleomargarine 
were presumably soothed to slumber, 
when a sharp, childish treble broke in 
upon the cadenced jigglety-jogglety, 
jigglety-jog. It was a little boy’s voice. 
“Mamma,” it cried; “mamma, Jim has 
escaped.” 

Silence. “Mamma, do you hear? Jim 
has got away.” The big man in upper 
No. 6 stopped snoring and blinked his 

fat eyes. “Jim got away-” What’s 

that? A vision of a thief danced before 
his waking consciousness. He put his 
hand hastily under his pillow and 
clutched his watch. Ah, Jim had left 
that, at all events. 

“Mamma,” the voice began again, 
“why don’t you wake up? Jim has-” 

“Sh’sh, Bob,” came in a gentle femin¬ 
ine tone, “if we talk, you know, we’ll 
wake every one in the car, and people 
love to sleep when they’re traveling at 
night.” 

‘Let ’em schleeb, then,” grunted a 
Hebrew from lower No. 7. 

“You don’t understand, mamma; it’s 
Jim; he’s escaped.” 

“Hush, Bob, go to sleep. You’re 
dreaming. There isn’t any Jim. Who’s 
Jim?” 

“Why, Jim’s my great big alligator, 
mamma; the one who tried to bite me 
to-day. He’s got out of the box and 
gone to take a walk in the car, and I’m 
afraid he can’t find my berth again.” 

There was a wild chorus of “Jim,” 
“Alligator escaped,” and a concert of 
screams. Presto! the scene changed! 
The quiet car aisle, dimly lighted, hung 
with the somber, flowing drapery we 
American travelers know so well, was 
suddenly alive with people. Upper No. 
6 tumbled on to the very nose of the 


Hebrew—lower No. 7—and almost sat 
astride it in his excitement. 

A mother and child in the classic at¬ 
titude and clinging drapery of ' Niobe 
and her youngest posed motionless with 
terror. Further on a bewildered Adonis 
of a youth, in pink pajamas slid from 
his berth. A fair, fat, forty creature 
was calling in a pretty feminine way 
for some one to save her. Bob’s moth¬ 
er, in her peignor, plunged into Bob’s 
berth. 

“Oh, Bob, Bob! not Jim! Don’t say it 
is Jim. He’s so fierce. Why couldn’t 
it have been one of the others.” 

“One of the others!” shrieked the 
chorus again, changing positions. 

“They’re in the box, the others,” said 
Bob’s mother, addressing the entire 
car. “Don’t be frightened, good people, 
pray don’t; and I really think Jim must 
have gotten away by this time, he 
crawls so fast.” 

“Crawls so fast! oh-h-h!” shrieked a 
woman. 

“Oh, porter, find him; find him!” 
screamed two girls together; “find the 
alligator,” and the black porter, aided 
by the more intrepid men, looks under 
berths, opens traveling bags, feels in 
ladies’ pockets and adds to the general 
pandemonium. 

“Hush! there he is!” cried fair, fat 
and forty, pointing upward. 

“Nonsense, ma’am,” says the fat 
man. “They don’t go up; they go down. 
Look in your shoes. They always go 
for shoes, spiders and lizards, and 
snakes and crawly critters generally.” 

The fat man was getting back into 
upper six. “Jim can’t get up here, 
then,” he said, “can he?” 

“Oh, yes; they climb,” cried ignorant 
Boh cheerfully. 

“No, no, Bob,” pleaded his mother. 

“Oh, they climb,” cried the chorus. 

“Crawl and climb,” added the fair, 
fat and forty, hysterically. 

“I have him!” called the Jew, ex¬ 
citedly. “Here he is,” and he held up 
at arm’s length the wee, struggling, 
straggling creature. 

“Throw him out! throw him out!” 
called the women. “Throw him out! 
throw him out!” echoed the men. 

“He’s found!” shrieked Adonis into 
the left eye of the spinster’s spectacles. 
“He’s found, the alligator’s found, and 
he’s nothing but a little bi^ of a thing.” 

“A little bit of a thing!” cried Bob 
excitedly. “Then, it isn’t Jim!” 

“Oh, Bob,” said his mother, desper¬ 
ately, but Bob was at the fat man’s el¬ 
bow. “No, that isn’t Jim. That’s— 
let me see his leg—yes, that’s the lame 
one. He hurt his off fore leg this morn¬ 
ing. That’s only Joe.” 

“Joe,” moaned the chorus, “only Joe. 
Who’s Joe?” 

“He’s my lame alligator, I tell you,” 
replied Bob, bravely. “I guess he got 
out of the box, too. I’m afraid they 
are all gone.” 

“Holy Moses!” ejaculated the Jew, 
and a French maid crossed herself. 

“My darling,” gushed Niobe, folding 
her child in the warm embrace of her 
large arms, “we must pray to God to 
protect us.” 

The time had come to take to one’s 
religion. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Bob. “I 


tell you itTsn’t Uim.” 

“Hush, Bob!” whispered Bob’s moth¬ 
er. “Don’t mention Jim. Can’t you 
see that it infuriates the mob.” 

“They’re little critters,” said the 
porter. “Get back into bed, ladies.” 

“Yes, ladies, get back into bed. 
They’re only little things,” called out 
upper six. “Don’t mind them.” 

People gradually began to get back 
into their berths, and Bob’s mother 
crept into his with him to cheer him 
^up, and to examine the sheets and cov¬ 
erlets to see that none of the alligator 
family was left. 

“They have not caught Jim, any¬ 
way,” whispered Bob. “My! weren’t 
they mad? I thought they would lynch 
us, didn’t you?” 

“Hush, Bob, go to sleep.” Jigglety, 
jogglety, jigglety-jog went the train, 
and sighs and screams gave way to 
snores and dreams again. 

About an hour later a little voice 
called: “Look, mamma!” Bob’s mother 
peered out from between the bed cur¬ 
tains, and there, coming down the aisle 
of the car like a vitalized curio from a 
Japaneses bazar was Jim, the alligator. 
His eyes glistened. His wet feet pad- 
died slowly along; the lamp light shone 
on his black, scaly back, as alone in 
stately majesty he made his way down 
the car aisle. So his ancestors moved 
by the banks of the Ganges—centuries 
ago. 

As he passed Bob’s berth Bob made a 
dab at him and breathed, “Jim! Jim!” 
but a loud cough ftom upper six made 
the little boy and his mother both 
glance up. The fat man was regarding 
them. He wore a very savage look on 
his face; his finger was on his lips, and 
he was shaking his head menacingly at 
Bob. So Jim, the alligator, went on 
his peaceful way. 

A,The porter saw him and stood re¬ 
spectfully aside. Then the fat man be¬ 
gan to laugh and to shake and to laugh 
again, till the tears came. When they 
did he leaned over and whispered most 
familiarly to Bob and his mother: 

“I’m crying crocodile tears. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“What’s the matter?” called Niobe. 

“Hush-sh-sh! ” came from a dozen 
berths simultaneously. “Sh-sh!” 

“Where do you suppose Jim is go¬ 
ing?” breathed Bob into his mother’s 
left ear. 

“Hush, Bob!” said his mother. “We 
shall know, perhaps, in the morning.” 

But they never did know. 

Wouldn’t Tell a Story. 

A boy once applied for a situation. 

“We don’t like lazy boys here,” said 
the manager. “Are you fond of work?” 

“No, sir,” responded the boy, looking 
the other straight in the face. 

“Oh, you’re not, aren’t you? Well, we 
want a boy that is.” 

“There ain’t any,” said the boy dog¬ 
gedly. 

“Oh, yes, there are. We have had 
over half a dozen of that kind here this 
morning to take the place we have.” 

“How do you know they are?” asked 
the boy. 

“They told me so.” 

“So could I. But I’m not a liar.” 
And the lad said it with such an air of 
convincing energy that he was engaged 

at once. 
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A WISE COMMANDER. 


Lord Howe’s Campaign Against the French 
and Indialij. 

Lord Howe, who, in 1758, accom¬ 


panied Gen. Abercrombie in the attack 
on Fort Ticonderoga, did not, like the 
foolish Braddock, insist on fighting In¬ 


dians and Frenchmen according to the 
military rules of European armies. 
While his army was encamped at Al¬ 
bany he forbade all display of gold and 
scarlet in the march, and ordered the 
barrels of the muskets to be blackened, 
that the soldiers might not be seen at 
a distance by the glittering of their 


arms. 

He himself set an example by wear¬ 
ing a soldier’s coat shorn of its tail, 
and leggings made of cloth. The hair 
was, in those days, worn in a bag or 
queue by the officers. Lord Howe’s hair 
was abundant and fine, yet he cropped 
it, and ordered th© officers to do the 
same. The amount of personal bag¬ 
gage and camp equipage then carried 
by the officers was enormous. 

One day the officers were invited to 
dine with Lord Howe in his tent. When 
they arrived they were surprised to see 
no chairs or tables, but bear skins 
spread on the floor like rugs. Lord 
Howe sat down on a small log, and the 
officers followed his example. Presently 
the servants set down a large dish of 
pork and peas. 

LorchHowe took a sheath out of his 
pocket, drew from it a knife and fork 
and began to cut and divide the pork 
The officers sat in silence, which he in¬ 
terrupted by asking if they were not 
provided with similar portable instru¬ 
ments. Then he distributed to each a 
case like his own. 

On the march he ordered that each 
soldier should be provided with pow¬ 
dered ginger, and that it should be 
mixed with the water with which they 
filled their canteens. 

The simple prescription saved the 
lives of many while marching through 
malarial swamps, the water of which 
thirst compelled them to drink. The 
wise and gallant commander was shot 
while leading his men against an ad¬ 
vanced guard of the French. 

Some Big Houses. 

The Sultan is said to have nearly 
completed the largest hotel in the 
world at Mecca, This establishment 
is to lodge 6,000 pilgrims at once, with, 
presumably, their camels and other 
beasts of burden, and promises to be 
one of the most picturesque places to 
stay at in the world, although, of course, 
“infidel dogs” are not allowed to ap¬ 
proach it. Its vast size has drawn at¬ 
tention to monster residences. The 
largest dwelling-house in existence is 
in Vienna, where there is an apartment- 
house with 1,500 rooms in it, occupied 
by more than 3,000 people. This build¬ 
ing has thirty-two staircases, thirteen 
interior courts and 850 windows on the 
street. 


Good Tilings. 

Starting with one car, and a funeral 
car at that, the Pullman Palace Car 
company in 33 years laid aside a sur¬ 
plus of $24,000,000, which was divided 
between the stockholders. How cur¬ 
ious it all seems. Pullman’s hearse 


on the rail brought him great fortune, 
yet he disinherited his two sons. It 
has always been a superstition that 
hearses brought ill luck. Another 
amazing success was Edison Electric, 
which went begging at 45. A broker 
bought 20 shares for $900, and sold 10 
of them a year later for $30,000. Bell 
Telephone stock started at a low price, 
but went to 200, and made many rich. 
There is no end of these good things. 

Missionary Travel in Africa. 

This scene represents an episode in 
the journey of Mr. Painter, an African 
missionary, to Mankompu. In the fore¬ 
ground on the left there is the man who 
does the cooking, and on the right the 



CARRYING A MISSIONARY. 

shikaree or huntsman, who provides 
the meat of the caravan. Some of the 
native converts have come down to 
meet, the missionary and are carrying 
him across the river in sedan chair fashion. 

Shoes Mast Creak ia Burma. 

The march of civilization in Burma 
is full of interest and amusement, even 
to the most casual observer. Young 
Burma cannot now go forth as his fa¬ 
ther did, in loose but comfortable San¬ 
dies; he must have fancy colored socks, 
held in rigid order by fancy garters 
worn about the swell of the calf, while 
Cromwellian shoes With large steel 
buckles have caught on famously. A 
young student who purchased his first 
pair on a Saturday wore them to 
church on Sunday, but took them back 
to the store on Monday, to be changed 
because they did not creak! 

Man-Faced Crabs. 

The man-faced crabs which swarm 
in the island seas of Japan are queer 
creatures. The body is only about an 
inch in length, but it is crowned with 
a head which has a face closely re¬ 
sembling that of a Chinese coolie. 


Twilight Effect on Colors. 

It is frequently observed that as 
twilight comes on red objects lose their 
color sooner than others, finally ap¬ 
pearing black, while other colors are 
still visible. 


A Good Reason. 

“What bright eyes you have,” said 
the visitor to five-year-old Tommy. 
“You must get plenty of sleep.” 

“Yes’m he answered; “my mammr 
makes me go to bed every night at t 
o’clock.” 

“That’s to keep you healthy,” said 
the visitor. 

“No, it ain’t,” replied the youngster. 
“It’s so she can mend my clothes.” 


To ILift a hecantsr Iby a Bent Straw. 

An interesting trick is to lift a de¬ 
canter half filled with water by a bent 
straw. This would seem impossible, 
but it is not. The decanter should have 
a narrow neck and wide and rather 
square “shoulder” part. The straw, 
which must be a good and whole one. 
about two and one-half feet long or 
two feet. This is to be bent up¬ 
wards one-third of its length, or 



LIFTING inn DKCANTKR. 

enough to bring it under the “shoul¬ 
der” of the decanter. Doubled, it is 
pushed into the decanter, and then it 
spreads apart, leaving the long end out¬ 
side and the short one inside. This end 
is lifted carefully and as it is it dis¬ 
places the center of gravity which is 
brought, directly under the point of sus¬ 
pension. It is well for the performer 
to have two or three extra pieces of 
straw, to be sure to find one without 
crook or break. 

Hpi Tt. 

Mrs. Hansom—I understand sir, that 
you have secretly been making love to 
my daughter, and I must forbid an ac¬ 
quaintance begun in that way. You 
should have seen me first. ' f 
Shrewd Suitor—Madam, had I seen 
you first I should have foi gotten your 
daughter and fallen in love with you. 
Mrs" Hansom—um—the informality 

of the proceeding was all I objected to 
Come with me and I will introduce 
you to my husband.—Tit-Bits. 


Where Boys Tell in School. 

In Burmese schools making the lads 
shout is tne approved method of ele¬ 
mentary instruction. The Burmese 
educationalists argue that so long as a 
boy is shouting his mind is occupied, 
When he is silent he is certain to be 
scheming mischief. Therefore the best 
shouters are the best pupils. 

I ‘ " " 

England the Great Money Lende’, 

A statistician estimates that Eng¬ 
land has $550,000,000 invested in land 
and mortgage in countries abroad. 
She lends to foreign Governments and 
municipalities an average of $200,000,- 
000 annually. She finances railways in 
India, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, south Africa and South Am¬ 
erica, her investments of this class 
aggregate $2,100,000,000. English cap¬ 
ital is invested in this country in water 
and gas companies, cattle and horse 
raising, breweries, flour mills, street 
railways, iron manufacturing and min¬ 
ing. In investments other than Gov- 
erment loans and railroads it is es¬ 
timated that the enormous sum of 
$9,250,000,000 of England’s money has 
been lent outside of the “tight little 
island.” 
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The Youth’s Kealm 


THE PEPPER-BOX TRICK. 


An Interesting and Amusing Trick Easily 
Performed. 

Procure a common pepper-box, and 
get a tinman to unsolder the bottom, 
and then fasten on to it a tube of tin 
that will just fit the inside of the box, 
like a telescope. At the bottom side of 
this tube a slit must be cut that will 
let a quarter slip through. In the lid 
of the box a duplicate top is to be fas¬ 
tened, leaving inside a piece of tin, that 
will rattle when shaken. Now for the 
trick. Take the box in the left hand, 
ask one of the company for a quarter, 
and to mark it that it may be identified. 
With the right hand draw off the lid, 
and request that the money be put into 
the box. It will of course slip through 


THE PEPPER-BOX TRICK. 

into your left hand. Put on the lid and 
push up the telescope bottom quickly, 
and passing the box to the right hand, 
rattle it, and ask where the money 
shall fly to. Have a cup at hand (near 
the left), and as a feint, say “Here it 
is!” at the same time letting the money 
fall into the cup. “Presto! Fly!” It is 
now again in the box, and by rattle it 
appears so. Remember all the while to 
hold the money fast in the cup, to pre¬ 
vent detection. “Presto! Fly again!” It 
is now down Willy’s throat—is it not 
so? Place the cup to his ear; out it 
falls! Is it the same quarter? To be 
sure it is; there’s the mark! This com¬ 
pletes the pepper-box trick; but the 
routine indicated for its performance 
can be easily varied by any adept at 
legerdemain. 


Elephant vs. Sparrow. 

A pugnacious sparrow the other day 
flew into the elephant house in the • 
Central Park menagerie. New York, 
and began picking up the crumby from 
the table of the elephant then inside. 
The mammoth and midget apparently 
did not see each other for some time, 
until the former, in shifting his posi¬ 
tion, nearly placed his ponderous foot 
on the latter. The fighting little speck 
of fuss and feathers evidently accepted 
his thoughtless act as a challenge to 
battle, and at once flew in the ele¬ 
phant’s face. The great beast looked 
astonished, and, sending a small cy¬ 
clone through his trunk, raised such a 
cloud of hay and dust that the bird was 
lost sight of. 

When the air was cleared, the biped 
was seen on the quadruped’s back. A 
shake of the elephant’s loosely fitting, 
tough, though sensitive hide, frighten¬ 


ed the little fellow, who hopped to the 
floor and looked into the face of his 
antagonist. 

Thus they stood as though trying to 
recover breath for a few seconds, when 
the elephant reached out , his trunk - 
towards the sparrow. The bird with 
outstretched wings and ruffled feathers, 
threw himself, with full force at the 
end of the threatening proboscis. Then 
came a gentle blast of air from the 
elephant’s lungs, and the sparrow was 
blown against the wall of the house. 
The little fellow, without even so much 
as a parting look at his huge antago¬ 
nist, mounted to the open window and 
disappeared. 


Amusing Knowledge. 

Take a hard boiled egg and place it 
on the edge of a plate, holding the tip 
of the pointing finger lightly on the oth¬ 
er end to keep it in position. Having 
first wound a light string around the 
body of the egg, a quick spinning mo¬ 
tion can be obtained by pulling the 
string quickly. The egg will be seen 
spinning for some time within the 
plate. There is also another method of 
standing an egg on end and making a 
new Columbus discovery. 

Instead of making the egg spin on the 
plate one can also chase it around the 
room, like a top, by using a whip of 
well twisted cord. As the egg will nec¬ 
essarily strike in some corner or crack 
while spinning, one may use an arti¬ 
ficial egg instead, such a one as is used 
for darning stockings. This “unbreak¬ 
able” egg can be spun with all zest 
around the floor as long as the impell¬ 
ing force keeps up. 


Bringing Two Separate Coins Together. 

Take two cents, which must be care¬ 
fully placed in each hand, as thus: The 
right hand with the coin on the fourth 
and little finger, as in the illustration. 
Then, place at a short distance from 
each other, both hands open on the ta¬ 
ble, the left palm being level with the 
fingers of the right. By now suddenly 



BEGINNING OPERATIONS. 

turning the hands over, the cent from 
the right hand will fly, without being 
perceived, into the palm of the left, and 
make the transit appear most unac¬ 
countable to the bewildered eyes of the 
spectators. By placing the audience in 
front, and not at the side of the exhib¬ 
itor, this illusion, if neatly performed, 
can never be detected. 


When Babv Wakes 

■fyOen baby wakes! When baby wakes! 

’Tis useless to proclaim. 

Each member of our household takes 
The hint and does the same. 

Royal Trumpeter, 

The State dress of a trumpeter of 
the Royal Horse Guards, “the Blues,” 
costs over §500. 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Some Things It Will Pay You to Fix in 
Your Mind for Future Use. 

Here are m, few things everybody 
should knoff-children especially, for 
such facts 6ftce fixed in the growing 
child never fade away.: 

A mile is 320 rods. 

A mile is 1,760 yards. 

A mile is 5,280 feet. 

A rod is 16 1-5 leet, or 5% yards. 

A square rod is 272% square feet. 

An acre contains 160 square rods. 

An acre contains 43,560 square feet. 

An acre is about 208% feet square. 

A pint of water weighs one pound. 

A solid foot contains 7.48 solid pints. 

a square foot is 144 square inches. 

An acre contains 4,840 square yards. 

A quarter section contains 160 acres. 

A square yard contains 9 square feet. 

A solid foot contains 1,728 solid 
inches. 

A pint of water holds 28% solid 
inches. 

A gallon of waler holds 231 solid 
inches. 

An acre is 8 rods wide by 20 rods 
long. 

A solid foot of water weighs 62% 
pounds. i 

A barrel (31% gallons) holds 4% 
solid feet. 

A section, or square mile, contains 
640 acres. 

A bushel (struck) contains 2,150 solid 
inches. 

A gallon of milk weighs 8 pounds 10 
ounces 

A struck bushel contains about 1% 
solid feet. 

A bushel (heaping) contains 1% 
struck bushels. 

A hairbreath is one-forty-eighths of 
an inch. 

Space has a temperature of 200 de¬ 
grees below zero. \ 

A grain of magnesia will color 50,- 
000,000 grains of water. 

An inch of rainfall is equal to 14,- 
500,000 gallons per square mile. 


Birds Dress Their Own Wounds. 

Some interesting observations made 
by M. Fatio on the surgical treatment 
of wounds by birds were recently 
brought before the Physical Society of 
Geneva. In thesa k was established 
that the snipe had often been observed 
repairing damages. With its beak and 
feathers it makes a very creditable 
dressing, and has even been known to 
secure a oroken limb by means of a 
stout ligature. 

On one occasion M. Fatio killed a 
snipe which had on its chest a large 
dressing composed of down from other 
parts of the body and securely fixed 
to the body by coagulateu blood. 
Twice he had snipe with interwoven 
feathers strapped on to the site of the 
traeture of one or the other limb. The 
most interesting example was that of 
a snipe, both of whose legs he had 
unfortunately broken by a misdirected 
shot. He only recovered it on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when ne found that thte 
wounded bird had Contrived to apply 
dressings and a sort of splint to both 
limbs. In carrying out this operation 
some feathers had become entangled 
round the beak, and not being able 
to use its claws to get rid of them, 
the poor creature was almost dead 
from hunger when found. 


Fate of Iionaparte’s Prison. 

Longwood, Bonaparte’s house at St. 
Helena, is now a barn; the room in 
which he died is a stable: on the site 
af his grave is a machine for grinding 
corn. 
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To Strike the Knuckles Without Hurting. 


THE PUZZLER. 


No. 368.—A Proverb Game. 

When Proverbia entered the room, she 
asked a question of each of the puzzlers 
present, receiving an appropriate reply, 
which included one of the consecutive 
words which formed the proverb. To her 
first question Carrie replied, “No, I do not 
know where your thimble is. ” To her next 
question Bert said, "There is no time like 
the present. ’’ Esther’s answer was, ‘‘ The 
question you have put is rather embarrass¬ 
ing.” Anna said, “No, it is not a very 
difficult proverb. ” John’s reply was, “You 
will probably have to ask several more 
questions.” William said, “Yes', there is 
a piano in the library.” Edwin’s answer 
was, “There is many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip. ’ ’ Julia said, ‘' Indeed, it is a 
very pleasant evening.” Frances replied, 
“Theonly way for you to guess the proverb 
is to select the right words from all that we 
have said. ’ ’ This Proverbia did very eas¬ 
ily and triumphantly. 


No. 369.—Ills the Nurse Encountered. 

When I first entered upon my work at 
the hospital, the older nurses seemed to re¬ 
gard me as less than the least of them, but 
I was anxious to see if every day faithful¬ 
ness would not win their respect. When 
they talk of mind reading, etc., I always 
keep mum. Psychology is not a favorite 
study with me, for dreams of the beautiful 
land of Esc hoi eradicate such thoughts 
from my mind. One day there was a na¬ 
tive of Madagascar let in among the other 
patients, and Dr. Kerr consigned him to 
my care. Then I thought, “Can Kerr as 
highly esteem me as that?” Then I re¬ 
solved that my labors should not flag, rip¬ 
ped up old clothes by the dozen and tore 
them into bandages and performed all my 
menial tasks with energy and zeal. And 
It... certify to the respect which the other 
nurses learned to have for me. 


No. 370.—Anagrams. 

1 . 

“In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips thb smile of truth.” 

Know thy portrait, “lady mine.” 

All wl see will own it thine. 

2 . 

44 ’Tis well to he kind and forgiving. 

’Tis well to be honest and true.” 

’Tis well we should show by our living 
“A stern sense” in all that we do. 


No. 371.—The Yankee Square. 



Cut in cardboard two pieces like the five 
sided figure, one piece like the four sided 
central figure, three small triangles, two 
large triangles, two squares and one paral¬ 
lelogram like those shown, and join these 
pieces to form a square. 


No. 373.—Diamonds. 

1. In tablet. 2. A disorderly crowd. 3 
To be in a state of grief or sadness. 4. \ 
bunch of flowers. 6. The utmost violence 
of an onset. 6. Anything wrought or 
woven in meshes. 7. In tablet. 

1. In laziness. 2. To entreat. 3. To 
furnish with regular meals for compensa¬ 
tion. 4. Ardent. 5. To moan. 6. Of a 
dark color. 7. In laziness. 


No. 373.—Transpositions. 

A garden wide, just inside, 

Tall oak trees shade a youth and maid. 

The one of blue that just shows through 
Their leafy thatch doth fairly match 
The azure gleam her soft eyes beam. 

And second hue the sun might woo 
To cheek of rose, her cheek outglows. 

In short-, her face lacks no sweet grace, 
And handsome is the youth who kneels before 
this lovely creature, 

And soul and mind (the French say “four”) 
illume his every feature. 

The charming sight enchants me quite, 
And, loath to leave, I pause to weave 
Bright fancies there about the pair; 

Sweet Flora she—a garden three— 

The flower queen, while he doth seem 
The five of Flora, formed to adore her. 
But, there, he speaks; the silence breaks. 

I strain my ear to better hear 
The answer to , his query put with soulful 
glance straight at her: 

“For dinner, eh? Six awful good. Let’s have 
some, fried in batter.” 


No. 374.—A Game—How Do You Like It? 

I like it large. 

I like it short. 

I like it when it is my brother or friend. 
I like it charged. 

I like it paid. 

I like it ‘ -of-fare. ” 

I like it when it is a bird’s beak. 

I like it when it is a notice. 

I like it when it is a watchword. 

I like it when it is a weapon. 

I like it when it is a writ. 

I like it when pruning my hedge. 

I like it in congresa 


A Riddle. 

| am always in trouble, yet always in joy; 

I am always in poverty, yet ne’er out of em¬ 
ploy. 

Though you view me in terror. I’m naught 
you need fear, 

’Tis but once in a month that I ever appear. 

I have been in confinement a great length of 
time, 

Jn all prisons and dungeons, yet not in crime. 

You have seen me alone, I will venture to tell, 

And you’ve seen me in thousands and millions 
as well. 

Yet when to your view is this riddle unfurled, 

You’ll be free to confess there’s but one in 
the world. 

The letter O. 


Riddle In Rhyme. 

Old Mother Twitchet she had but one eye 
And a very long tail, which she always let fly. 
And every time she went over a gap 
She left a great piece of her tail in a trap. 

A needle and thread. 


Key to the Puzzler. 

No. 263.—Riddle: Tub. 

No. 264.—Animals such as the lion and 
the bear supply us often with more inter¬ 
esting reading than domestic ones. But, 
of course, the former are not so useful as 
sheep or oxen. 

No. 265.—Double Acrostic: Wood-Ibis, 
Hangnest, Indigo, Tanager, Eider-Auk. 
Primals and finals: White stork. 

No. 266.—Numerical Enigma: Hempen. 
No. 267.—Geographical Anagrams: 1. 
Cape Horn. 2. Loo-choos. 3. Kensington. 
4. Athlone. 5. Dartmouth. 6. Sebasto¬ 
pol. 7. Galway. 


Select a marble mantel or any other 
hard surface, then tell the spectators 
that by a certain preparation you use, 
you have made your knuckles so hard 
nothing can hurt them, in proof of 
which you offer to strike them on the 
marble slab of the mantel. To do this’ 




THE DIFFERENT POSITIONS. 

(roil raise your fist firmly clinched above 
the mantel, and as you bring it rapidly 
flown, open your fingers suddenly and 
strike the marble, then close them 
again as represented in the engraving, 
L, 2, and 3. If this is quickly done, you 
will seem to have knocked your 
knuckles violently 


Grandma’s Ignorance. 

Little 5-year-old Nettie, who had 
Deen brought up in the city, was spend¬ 
ing a few days in the country. “Grand¬ 
ma, what are those funny little green 
Lhings?” she asked, as they were pass¬ 
ing through the garden one day. “Why, 
those are peas,” was the reply. “Peas 
nothing!” exclaimed Nettie, “I’m 
s'prized at your ignorance, grandma.” 
‘Why, dear, what do you mean?” asked 
the old lady. “I’d think,” replied Nettie, 
‘that a woman of your age ought to 
know that peas come in tin cans.” 

Tlie Costliest Bicycle in the World. 

The most costly bicycle is owned by 
i Transvaal millionaire, who recently 
risited the Industrial Exposition in 
Vienna, and took a fancy to this wheel, 
which secured the first prize for costli¬ 
ness of material. He determined to 
purchase it for his wife. It was inlaid 
in gold and beautifully carved. The 
price paid amounted to $500. He then 
brought it to a Vienna jeweller, where 
ne ordered nearly a half million dol¬ 
lars’ worth of diamonds and precious 
stones to be inserted in the frame. 
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HE question of catalogue 
value will always be with 
us, and is very much to 
the fore. The lists of 
Gibbons, Bright, Whit¬ 
field King & Co., Senf, 
Gelli & Tani, and Moens, 
have all been recently re¬ 
viewed in these columns, while Scott (wisely) 
waits. The anticipations and disappointments 
caused by the recent Gibbons’ British portion 
will have hardly simmered down before the 
appearance of Part II.—the non-British ad¬ 
hesives. There is less room here for variation, 
as very few countries have been forced up a la 
Colonial, and in the better stamps, whether 
used or unused, of the principal European 
and South American countries, the supply is 
so limited that any serious fall is beyond con¬ 
sideration. We have occasionally written 
freely about general and indiscriminate prices 
in catalogues, but according to the statements 
in Messrs. Whitfield King & Co.’s “Stand¬ 
ard,” elsewhere reviewed, the appraisement 
of values forms one of the strongest incentives, 
to purchasers. This is perhaps so, but it be¬ 
hooves any dealer pricing a rare stamp that he 
does not hold in stock, to give due consideration 
to the valuation that he is, unasked for, mak¬ 
ing of another man’s property. In the case 
of Messrs. Stanley Gibbons they claim to . 
price what they have to sell, and so big is 
their stock that this is no idle boast. In ar¬ 
riving at these prices they boast to act entirely 
by their own stock and knowledge, and, like 
the ostrich in the desert, proudly act on their 
initiative. We have frequently urged upon 
this firm that the prices in their and other Lead¬ 
ing catalogues are unconsciously adopted by 
thousands of collectors, and that the true gen- . 
eral market value of every stamp should be 
the true basis. The Collect or-Dealer, 
in an extremely sensible articles hereon, which 
we thoroughly endorse, says, “Stamp col¬ 
lecting has grown with the catalogues, and is 
so intimately associated with them and in¬ 
debted to them for the indentification of 
varieties, that n© collector can afford to dis¬ 
pense with their guiding aid. Hence it is 
that prices are introduced and studied as com¬ 
parative standards.of rarity; and if in course 
of time these standards give to certain stamps 
the value of a currency among collectors, then 
any attempt to debase this currency means dis¬ 
trust and consequent realization of stock. 

The compilers of any catalogue which pro¬ 
fesses to be a standard of value have higher 
interests to study than the interests of a part¬ 
icular firm, the backbone of philately. Since 
all the catalogues now on the market are 
vended as books, and charged for as such, 
they should represent some standard of value 
fixed and less conjectural than any one deal¬ 
er’s stock, however larp^ and varied that mav 
1 e.” This touches lliC spob-— LoneOfl 

Philatelist. 


A Washington correspondent to the 
Scientific American makes some curious 
statements regarding the enormous amount of 
2C stamps turned out by the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing in a single vear. During 
1898 2,500,000.000 were issued—enough to 


go almost twice around the world. Stacked 
one upon another, they would pile up 150 
miles beyond our atmosphere, equal in weight 
to two of our big locomotives, and would 
make a blanket to keep the frost off the city 
of Washington. If these stamps worked in re¬ 
lays, each baking the letter as far as allowed 
by the postal regulations, the letter wo uld 
be carried beyond the most remote star; 
and, at the fastest speed at the disposal of 
the postal authorities, would occupy mil¬ 
lions of times the age of the age of the earth 
in transit. 


MAIL MATTER 


Sent From the United States to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, 
or Sent From Those Islands to The United 
States. 


Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1899. 

The domestic rates of postage are as 
follows: 

Letters and other first class matter. Two 
cents for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

Postal cards and private mailing cards: 
One cent each. 

SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

Sent by publishers or news agents: One 
cent for each pound nr fraction thereof. 

Sent by others than publishers or news 
agents: One cent for each four ounces or 
fraction thereof. 

Third-class matter: One cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof. 

Fourth-class matter: One cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

Payment of postage on matter sent to 
the United States, endorsed as herein provided, 
is optional. If no payment is made the 
amount due at the regular iae must be 
collected of the addressee on delivery ‘ if 

postage is prepaid, the special stamps of the 
country of origin must be used, United States 
stamps not being valid for that purpose except 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Mail matter addressed to, or mailed by 
persons not connected with the United States 
service in the islands designated, is subject to 
the following rates of postage: 

File t-class matter: Five c^nts a half ounce 
or fraction thereof. 

Postal cards: Single, two cents; double, 
four cents. 

Second and third class matter: One cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Fourth-class matter: One cent for each 
nance or fraction thereof. 

Registration tee: Eight cents. 

Prepayment is not required, but if postage 
is n t prepaid in fnll double the amount of the 
deficiency shall be collected on delivery to ad¬ 
dressees. The postage prepaid at the above 
rates must be by stamps valid in the country of 
origin. 

Postal Union conditions and rates apply to 
articles origlmiing in or destined for countries 
beyond the United States. 

JOHN A. MERRITT, 

Thud Assistant Po tmaster-General. 


It is popular to collect stamps. Do you 
w sh to be popu'ar? 


STAMP NOTES. 


f HE Canadian 2c Christmas 
stamp is rapidly passing out 
of use, the ordinary 2c purple 
taking its place. The Orrfaha 
stamps are also giving away 
to the ordinary issue and com¬ 
memorative stamps are be¬ 
coming things of the past. 

A Porto Rican stamp dealer advertises a 
3 lire Tuscany for $200 in aia American 
stamp paper. 

The books and papers of the Chicago 
Philatelic Society are to be deposited in tire 
Chicago Public Library where they may be 
cf easy access to anyone interested in stamp 
collecting. 


The sale of the periodical stamp remainders 
has proved a good thing for the government 
by tiie increase of revenue derived from this 
source alone. Collectors have been eager to 
buy entire sets at the price asked by the 
government. . 


Slight changes are being made in the colors 
of the 4c, 6c, and 10c stamps. The current 
6c is now printed in a deep blood-red color, 
and the 4c in a blue-brown in place of the 
copper-brown shade. 

A stamp dealer wishing to dispose of his 
stock of stamps advertises the same in a 
weekly stamp paper for the modest sum of 
$4,500. Here is a chance for a young man 
with the necessary change to embark in a con¬ 
genial line of trade and make a fortune, of 
course, in a few years to come. 

In Hartford, Conn., letter boxes are placed 
on electric cars. 


A number of U. S. stamps were erroneously 
surcharged “Cupa” for use in Cuba. The 
errors are bringing 25c in New Tork. 

The Canadian 2c purple envelope of which, 
it is said, only 10,000 were issued, is bringing 
a good price in Canada, local dealers asking 
50c and upwajd for unused entire copies. 

In a barrel of old stamps a party found a 
number of 3c 1879 stamps surcharged “P. O. 
Dept. 24c.” Such a specimen has never 
been recognized by any cataloguer. 

Thirteen thousand stamps were displayed at 
the recent exhibit held in the Brooklyn 
Institute. 


The color of the current 2c brown stamp of 
the Hawaiian Islands has been changed from 
brown to pink. 

It has been discovered that some of the 
newspaper stamps recently put on sale by the 
government are reprint copies. The chief 
difference between the new and the old is in 
the gum. 

Orders have been issued for a complete set 
of stamps for Porto Rico. U. S. stamps will be 
surcharged “Porto Rico” for this purpose. 

The postoffice inspector at Denver, C. M. 
Waters, requests that all claims against J. 
Wilson of Laramie, Wyoming, be sent him at 
dnee. Is this another case of approval sheet 
fraud ? 


New Canadian revenues are soon to be is¬ 
sued to meet a deficit of $200,000 for the 
Province of Ontario. 


A stamp concern has inventr d a snecial kind 
of envelope for the reception of rare speci¬ 
mens of postage stamps. It is made of waxed 
paper through which the stamp can be seen. 
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The louth’s .Realm* 



The color of the 5c Switzerland has been 
changed to green. 


STAMP THIEF CAUGHT. 


The following notice has been sent to deal¬ 
ers who have had business relations with a 
certain Wm, Crockatt whose crooked ways 
are shown up by the post office inspector of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: 

Under the date of March 1 st, 1899, 

I caused the arrest at Etiwanda, San Bernard¬ 
ino Co., Cal., of William Crockatt, alias 
James S. Campbell, alias Grant McGregor, 
alias George R. Richards, alias Talbot M. 
White, alias Morris M. Parker for using the 
U. S. Mails to defraud. 

Crockett’s schem was to send to 
stamp dealers for approval sheets using fictit¬ 
ious references. 

His case was presented to the United 
States Grand Jury at Los Angeles, Cal., and 
under date of March 28, 1899, that body re¬ 
turned two indictments against Crockatt. 

He was immediately arraigned, ent¬ 
ered a plea of guilty to both indictments and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 1.00 and to 
imprisonment for nine months on each indict¬ 
ment, a total imprisonment of one and one- 
half years. 

If you were defrauded by this man 
under any of the names above given please 
send me full particulars. 

I have recovered from Crockatt quite 
a quantity of loose stamps and I have been 
advised by stamp dealers that there are no 
stamps of any great value among same, 

If these stamps can be disposed of it 
is probable that each dealer defrauded might 
secure a small portion of the money due them. 

Practically all of the stamps recover¬ 
ed were loose and there is no way by which 
any dealer 'could identify his stamps. 

Very Respectfully, 

M. H. FLINT, 

P. O. Inspector. 


LEARN TO PLAY MANDOLIN. 

Guaranteed in one lesson, no notes or music. Send 
lo cts. for book of instruction and how to hold the 
mandolin and all the latest songs. Pro. Sam Simons, 
Wizard of the mandolin, 

17 Sawyer St. Boston Mass- 


A I 01111 Containing rBrr 

ALBUM stamps rncc 

To EVERY COLLECTOR. 100,000 albums 
and 3 bbls. of stamps to be given away. Send 
name on postal. We also give every new agent 
a beautiful, illustrated album. 50 per cent com. 

105 Indo-China etc., album, hinge paper, and 
cata., all for 5 c. 500 games, tricks &c., and paper 3 
mos. with stamp news, stories and puzzles, 10 c. 

Bargain Cat’s FreeLUlLlM” 



STAMPS/ 


50 different genuine 
Cuba, Pto. Rico, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, Mexico, 
[Egypt, etc., with small album, only 
5c. App. sheets 50 p.c. Ag’ts wanted. 
New”SO pp. list tree. We buy old stamps and 
collections. Established 1885. 

STANDARD STAMP CO. ST. LOU IS MO 

Sets of Periodical Stamps. 

1895 Issue 1 cent to $100 

Sets containing reprints of $5, $10, $20, $50, $lo0 
Perf .rated on 4 sides, $6.50 

Sets containing originals of all values except 
the $5 Perforated on 3 sides, $8.50 

Perforated on 4 sides, $10.00 

Other Bargains. 

Cuba, 1896, 1, 2, 2£, 5, 10, 20c, unused, the set .20 
Portuguese Colonies, Crown type, unused, 

20 varieties, the set 40 
British North Borneo, 1887-92, Jc-lOc, used, 

9 varieties, the set .15 
Fo'' other cheap sets send for our free 
illustrated 84-page price-list. 



X 





18 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 

Stamps 125 Cuba, Jupan etc., 100 hinges, 

rare Chinese coin all for 14c, 

Hawkeye Stamp Co., 

116 E Grand Ave., Des Moines, la 


KOWTSOO SHOKWAI & CO. 


Wholesale dealers *• in Jap¬ 
anese stamps No 8, 
Kamezumicho, Kanda, 
Tokyo. Japan. 
OCCASIONAL OFFER 


100 1.000 

1899 7 , s, green, or 1880 8 s. 35 
“ 4 s, carmine 70 

“ 10 s, dark blue 2.50 “ 

1876-80 5 r, I s, 5 s, or 10 s. 10 60 

2 s, or 15 s ) °8 45 

3 s, rose lilac 40 2.75 

4 s, olive or 25 green 16 1.00 

20 s, or 1876 1 s, black 65 5.00 

50 s, 80 

1 yen 3 - 5 ° 

1894 Jubilee 2s, & 5 s, evenly assorted. 

2.00 

1896 Souvenir 4 var. 2.00 

1876 2 s, olive or 4 s, green 60 4 - 0 ° 

1879 1 s, maroon or 2 s, violet 55 3 - 5 ° 

Cards 4 vars. assorted 50 2.65 

1898 Cards 1 s, brown \ 50 2.50 

1899 April 5 rin (new type) 30 

” ” 1 s ( ” ” ) 50 

” ” 3 s ( ” ” ) 60 

Cash in advance. Post extra 

Rare Japanese stamps at 35 per¬ 
cent under Scott catalogue. 


WE BUY 

STAMPS 

And old Collections for Cash. 

What can you offer us? 

Standard Stamp Co. 

INCORPORATED. 

4 Nicholson Peace, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Look at this 



Pen and Pencil .damp with yom 
name, and one dollar’s worth of 
Postage Stamps, 35c. Wamsutta 
Stamp Co., N. Attleboro, Mass. 


1,000 Just Sold: What? 

The Dime Stamp Album, 50 var. stamps and 
50 hinges 10c; Canada 2c “Map” 3c. 

Chas. E. Byerly, Nokomis, Ill. 

Space Fillers at Low Prices. 

*17-80 Prop. ’9s war Revenue .03 

* 5 C ” ’ 9 * ” ” .07 

*30 Doc. ’98 ” ” .04 

Postage Extra. 25th 50th 75th and 100th orders get a 
present. VV. D. Fuller, 262 Wash’ll St., Norwich, Ct 

STAMPS 125 Cuba, Japanetc, 100 hinges, 
O I Mill I rare Chinese coin all for 14 cents. 
Hawkeye Stamp Co., 116 E Grand Ave., Des 
Moines. Iowa. 

lOfi Vfl very fine from 40 different count- 
y <*-, ries, including Egypt, Bosnia, 
Turkey, Spain, Cuba, Porto Rico, Roumania, 
Mexico, Japan, Brazil, etc. 25 cts. 

Samuel P. Hug-hes, Howe, Nebr. 

03d U. S. Revenues Wanted. 

S. Reves, [old issues! and I will 
.iffe 



Send me vourU, 
give you from 5 to several hundred different foreign 
Stamps for each of them. Boys, here is your chance 
to get a lot of foreign stamps for nearly nothing. 
Frank L. Harris, No. Brookfield, Mass. 

20 va. f’g’n. stamps to all sending refer¬ 
ences forfinest approval sheets at 5op. c. 100 
uvaf’g’n 4c. postage ac. extra. Excelsior 
Stamp Co., Keypoi-t, N. J. 

LOOK! 4.75 FOR 1.27 

50 all different stamps from Cuba and Porto Rico, 
cat. 4.75 post free only 1.27. These stamps are bound 
to increase in value. 

BETTER SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY- 

HAWKEYE STAMP COMPANY 

116 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Tlio ^ 

HILL 
SIAM I! 



tv* 


®pl SP* ff 1 Asm fill selection of Foreign 
■L- UP I™, IL. Stamp-s in a bosmti r.q ilhis- 

§h lUi Sr" if" trated^tomo Album is given 
I H9 fej rad FREE to eve v new agent. 
Send for 50 per ce ?t sh ets and our large, 
illustrated, free O’-slogue of great bargains. 
Enormous stock of StuniDS. Albums, etc., etc. 

The Hill Stamp Co., 

SOUTH END, BOSTON, MASS. 

as STAMPS in fine album with catal’g 
s f free to all!! Ag’ts 50 p.c. & PRIZES. 

Box 1000 machine-cut hinges already BENT, and 
big paper three mos., i2cts. Fife hundred Games , 
Tricks, Puzzles, &c., and paper three mos., ten cts. 
Big World St'p Album, eighteen cts. Great Bargains. 
105 Congo 3 :c 5c. Realm, StaA, Boston,Mas*. 



sr\ PICKED V ARLETIES FREE to be 

5*4 f 1 ginners who apply for my 50 pr. ct. 

approval books and state size of 
collection. A postal card will do the business. 

B. J. STEEVES, 

W1LLIMANT1C, CONNECTICUT. 


Stamp Album, finely illustrated, on plate paper, 
with spaces forjooo stamps neatly bound in green 
cloth and boards, Post Free 40 cents. 

SAM’L P. HUGHES, Howe, Neb. 

"I different stamps, post free, 7c 

JLa/S end reference for my 25 to 50 p c 
approval sheets. . 

P. A. STEIN, • 

941 Mound Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS- 

Approval Sheets ! 

I have good sheets cf stamps for those who 
have 2000 or less varieties of stamps in their 
collection. If you wish to buy some send me a 
good reference and the size of collection, and 
I will send you same at 50 p. c. discount. I 
give free stamps for good returns. 

CLIFFORD E. COOLEY 

927 Elm St. Peekskill, N. Y. 

€2 A T TE* at catalogue 

JC £*19prices a large num¬ 

ber of Chinese stamps, mostly surcharged; will 
also exchange. 

G. CROSS, 42 Bloomingdale St, 

CHELSEA. MASS. 

Job Lot approval sheets at 60 p. c. com. 

Henry Eickenberg 

281 3 NO. PAULINA ST„ CHICAGO, ILL. 


-end for my approval sheets. 50 p. c. com. 30 
stamps free. H.o.WHITNEY Newton Centre, Mass. 


DEWEY? YESWEDO. 

Send U. S. and foreign, on approval, at Sop. c. com. 
Refs, required, confederate stamp free to each 
applicant. 

THE CENTRAL STAMP CO. 

WAMEGO KANSAS- 

CUBA ’99, I > 2 ! 2 b 4 carm i ne used .20 

TJ. S. ’98 ic I. R. ” .o3 

10 fine stamps catalogued 30 c .10 

postage extra. Send for approval sheets. 

Bruce Campbell, Orange, Ind. 


FREE 



a rare unused stamp cat. 15 
cts. with each packet of 109 
va. very fine India, Turkey, 
Egypt, Koumania, Chili, etc. and hinges, 
only 10 c- Cat. value, about Si.50. High 
class sheets, 50 per cent commission. 

Free stamps to all agents.Refer- 
ences. 


1P. mm, HIE, NEB. 


Two splendid Packets! 

Packet 150 vars. Brit. Colonials, containing 
Barbados, Btit. Guiana, N. So. Wales, Can¬ 
ada Jnbilees, etc., a snap at $2.00 

Packet 40 vars. Canada Revs., pretty, popu¬ 
lar and cheap, only .85 

Canada maple leaf set, complete .30 

Canada enevelope, 2c. on 39., only .12 

My approval sheets at 50 per cent discount, 
are trade winners. Try ’em. 

W. KUSH hi, “SI: 

286 SiDncoe St. 
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You may select any TEN of the following: 


books under the conditions given below. 


T his is tliq greatest Free Offer ever made by any publishers of juvenile literature; and if these books 
were not made in our own printing establishment from the latest labor-saving machinery, it would 

be impossible for us to give away ONE fllLLION FREE BOOKS, as we now propose to do. 

You probably know that we are the publishers of The Youth’sRe alm, an illustrated, monthly paper, 
worth at least $1.00 a year, but which Hve are at present offering for only 35 cents a year. Now if you will 
get us only one yearly subscriber to the Youth’s K, e arm at 35 cents, or subscribe yourself for one year, 
w e" v .i 13 g.iv; / on free any TEN of the books listed below. Books are not for sale at any price, and six- 
months’ subscriptions do not apply to this offer under any conditions. 

Au easy way to secure new subscribers is for you to offer your friends who are willing to subscribe any 
five books on the list, while you select for yourself five more for each new subscriber thus obtained. 

Books must be ordered only by the numbers given them, to avoid delay. 


■HERE IS THE LIST OF FREE BOOKS!- 


' T1W! 


How to Perform Tricks of STeight-of-hand. 

@ It reveals the secrets of the conjurer’s art, telling- 


*Qf all terms 


you how to do wonderful tricks with cards, coins, chemicals, etc. 
rections are also given for making the necessary apparatus 


Full di- 
KO. 5- 


: c n tiviflf How to do Electrical Ex per- 


STAMP DICTIONARY’™—* 

collectors. The most complete philatelic dictionary of stamp words such as 
rouletted, grilled, embossed, wove, S.S.S.S., etc., etc., ever published^ In 
fact it explains everything, and is worth 50 c to any collector. NO. 7 « 


iments with apparatus easily 


_ _ ... rty 

made at home. A most iustructive book for the amateur, explaining the sil¬ 
ver-plating process, the battery, electrophorus, magnet, leyden jar, etc. NO.11 


STAMPS. How to Deal in Postage Stamps. Many trade 


WAR STORIES. 

War, illustrated. 


will interest any collector 


secrets are here given away for the first time. It 


NO. 9. 


By Geo. F. Kilmer. Thrill¬ 
ing narratives of the Civil 


NO. *50. 


STAMPS. Prices we Pay Yon for Postage Stamps, 


A Collection of Rebuses, Charades, etc.. 


PUZZLES @ illustrated. They will afford plenty of enter¬ 
tainment for the home circle, during the long winter evenings. NO. *53. 


illustrated with cuts of rare and common varieties. 
If you have duplicates you need this catalogue. NO. 8» 


stories by this famous author. 


teach, a good moral besides. 


you want to know it. 


RECEIPTS. 

ideas irom this work. 



boot. Charles’ Surprise, and Aftex^a 


^ ueel ’ F ac l s about Postage'Stamps, giving- 


lector should know. 


a great deal of information every intelligent col- 

NO. 3. 


Fallen Star, 

Situiis, the popular author of juvenile works. 


by Joseph R. 
NO. 10. 


|jy BOOK The - Box Ay Wilbur 


Ol instead. One 


of the best 

NO. 6 . 


Off! A WIIO Where Dealers Get their Stamps, a secret 
JL -irAAOi.. Jfr |J3 i» never before made known to the public. It also 
tells where You can pick up a great many Stamps tree, and get large prices 
for some by selling them to dealers. , NO. 12. 


E * Aitgeid. 

If \jp o* JL w J* Job JLJCd fcSft amuse the younger readers and 


T hey 
s and 

NO. 1. 


Ex- 


an •VW ~%LW *W O rp °Q) “%T Howto Perform Chemical 

JKTl JCjJoiBl. -JLO^ JL Jon JL • periments at Home. Afinelabor- 


|?”J Er ’ ces we Pay You for the JJ. S. Coins worth 


® over face value. Some coins -you handle are rare and 


atory manual on tests for acids, how to make gases, explosives, etc., and 
great variety of colored fires etc. for illuminations. Any boy can start a labor¬ 
atory by securing this book. NO. 3. 


NO. 14. 


Household. Receipts and Hints. The 


T TWiHAT "WT short Stories of Fin coin, by John Rid- 
JL«JL JL^JDa & path and others, illustrated. NO. *51. 


young housekeeper can get many good 

NO. *53. 


TOYS. 


How to Make Toys, such as fire balloons, kites, bows 


and arrows, flying pigeons, etc., etc. 


NO. 13. 


* Starred numbers refer to works folded in paper, not book, form, but of same size as the rest. , 

Order Books only by NUMBER to avoid delay in getting them, 

A. BULLARD & CO P “ So, ‘*" 


• 9 THE YOUTH’S REALM. 

9? Pembroke Street, BOSTON, HASS 






























































